PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL PLANNING
responsible for propaganda to attract industries to their district,
or the conflicting interests of competing groups, etc.
The movement of industry from the central district towards
the periphery has already been mentioned. This trend is not
desirable; first, it is a haphazard movement entirely dependent
on the decision of the individual manufacturer; secondly, it
bars the way towards a systematic re-development of the towns
by enclosing them with an " industrial belt" and by splitting
them up through " industrial wedges " along the main lines of
communication converging on the town.
To-day a dangerous situation has arisen which has only one
advantage; it proves the mobility of industry and the impossi-
bility of laisser faire in the location of industry. The personal
contact between worker and work has gone ; the personal home
industry of the countryside has given way to the impersonal
manufacturing process of the towns. This in itself is a normal
evolution; but it is not in accord with the fact that, in most
cases, an industrial establishment is considered as the private
property of its owner, be it an individual person or a group of
persons* It is, therefore, not easy to convince industrialists of
the necessity of planning; they consider it as an undue inter-
ference with their private interests. However, it is a good sign
to see the growth in number of those industrialists who are
prepared to accept a national control the more easily if it is a
positive contribution towards a systematic redistribution of
industry and not merely a restrictive interference. Yet, it would
be entirely wrong to lay the blame for the present conditions on
the industrialists. It is much more the failure of the adminis-
trative machinery to create a unified framework within which
the growth of the towns could take place systematically. It is
inevitable that changes in urban areas must produce an un-
balanced growth if there is a multiplicity of political units and
of administrative influences working without sufficient co-ordina-
tion ; and this is mostly the case in any metropolitan area. 3STow
the time has come to pause and to bring order into chaos. There
will be no question of a continued growth of our cities ; the war
and the standstill in the increase of the population alone would
make this impossible, not to mention the necessity for limiting
urban growth for reasons of sound town and country planning.
Planning, especially industrial planning, has not yet passed the
stage where generalities dominate most discussions and, un-
fortunately, also most of the "practical1** work. It is a rather
amusing spectacle to see how just thdse people who preach that
" one must keep one's feet oa the ground " lose their head if
they leave the non-committal sphere of general t^alk on planning
and come down to hard facts. Should there te anything wrong